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THE INSURGENT. | 





iKnow, then, that there are met and sworn in secret 
A band of brethren, valiant hearts and true, 

“ Men who have proved all fortunes, and have long 

“ Grieved over that of Venice, and have right 

“To do so.” 


INDEPENDENT of the claim which the unbroken re- 
sidence of his family for generations in the same pa- 
ish had given him, the fame of Ned Neville, as a pro- 
vider of ‘entertainment for man and horse,” had 
travelled a circle of some miles, and attracted the 
Sunday politicians and pleasure-going folks of the 
ueighbourhood to his caravansera. It was the only 
one in the village, being too popular for competition: 
rival after rival drooped and perished when once 
within the upas boundary of his hereditary populari- 
ty; and yet he was humble and accommodating to a 
proverb. Unlike the majority of his joyous profession, 
Ned never transacted his business by proxy; he was 
ilways at his bar, attended in person to his customers, 
and distributed to them his beer and his joke together. 
From the lip of any other his joke had probably 
passed unobserved, but every one of Ned's melted into 
the beverage, like Cleopatra's pearl, enhancing its 
value and enriching its flavour. This effect is ex- 
plained by stating that when, on Sundays and holi- 
d iys, the parishioners waited the arrival of their offi- 
clating clergyman—some grouped against the chapel- 
wall, and others leaning on the green hedges, from 
which a multitude of primroses lifted up their golden 
heads—-no person was distinguished by him with an 
earlier shake of the hand than Ned, dressed as he was 
n his blue coat, red waistcoat, and bright buckskin 
small clothes, to which it 1s but justice to add the 
light blue stockings, that projected from each other 
the more effectively to display the silver buckles at 
their base. This piece of vanity was a particular fa- 
ourite with him; but we must observe, that the leg 
vas his only ostentatious limb, and that this vanity 


lreamed away the ordinary days of the week on the 


ume shelf with the buckles, for they too were holiday 
ostume. 

It would be difficult to tind a more industrious and 
harder-working class of people than the peasantry of 
he south of ireland; hence probably their long ob- 
served and still existing habit of spending the Sunday 
n phy sical as well as spuitual exercise. Some, at the 
termination of their devotions, rendezvous outside the 
hapel-gate, and while away the day in dry conversa- 
ion; others prefer to irrigate their's at some ale-house, 
whose prop: ietor, observing on the severity of spring 
labours, complains there are not sufficient Sundays 
nthe year. Many leave the road to wager a leap 
cross some field-foss, and many remain to have a 
rame at bowls. For all, however, Sunday is like that 
bird of the east which spends its existence between 
heaven and earth, just sufficiently elevated to feel all 
the sunshine of the skies, and sufficiently low to en- 

vy all the fragrance of the flowers. 

It was Sunday, and Ned Neville’s bar-room, fresh 

om its hebdomadal cleansing, was in comfortable 


- , — : 

readiness for the accommodation of his visiters. The || 
| day, 
jin an evening of much clearness and beauty ; the sun! 


which had been hazy and disagreeable, closed || 


|| had gone down, ** gleaming in purple and gold,’ ‘and | 1 
from the opposite quarter of the sky the moon sent) 


jjher faint and timid light along Saint George's i 
| Channel. 
| brighter, and at lengthrising over * the common moun- 


As the evening darkened, her beam grew i 


tain,”’ swept away its huge shadow from the little | 
avenue that led to the already crowded dwelling of | 
Ned Neville. Indeed, so very numerous were thet 
‘visiters, that the village-school was emptied of its || 

forms by the preceptor for their accommodation ; and | i 
they were motley as numerous; of all ages, sizes and 

sexes. In one corner, some professional match-| 
maker—for here matrimonial connexions are dis-|) 
cussed, the merits of both parties canvassed, and the 

final arrangement made by hired agency—was eulo- 

gizing the comeliness and usefulness of the blushing | 
maid, and replying to the arguments of the oppo-! 
site—though not opposing—counsel, while the pa- 
rents, with a battalion of friends, waited the decision, 
and scarcely ventured to ask or offer an additional 
fraction to appease his scruples. At another end, a 
crowd of young and old listened with various emo- 
tions, while the village barber, with progressive com- 
mentary, read, from some well-preserved newspaper, 
the successes or disasters of the rebel army, or in turn 
heard, from some fearless fellow who had joined it, 
the increase of its numbers, the importance of that 
increase, the probable projects of its leaders, and the 
national benefits of their success. 


While various groups were thus variously engaged, 
Ned Neville, attracted to his door by the clatter of 
hoofs, was discharging the duties of host and groom 
to a stranger who wished for refreshment and repose. 
Before he: entered, however, he saw that his horse! 
had been comfortably stabled, and then returned with 
Ned. The latter, with the characteristic quality of 
his countrymen, profiered the stranger the warmest 
of his corners and the best of his food: but he de- 
clined the latter, and preferred the society of the as- 
sembled crowd to the comfort of the former. Had 
the stranger entered the room alone, he would have 
probably sat unobserved; but his host bustled in be- 
‘fore him, and, 
able distinction, placed him beside the schoolmaster, 
who was decidedly the most learned and respectable 
man there. ‘The large beer-vessel that stood on the 
table, and from which all invariably drank, was in-! 
stantly presented to him, and he cordially drank to 
all around. He joined in their conversation, leaned 
to their opinions, spoke flatteringly of the insurrec 
tion, applauded the noble spirit of its originators, and 
hoped the people would not desert them. All in turn 
lauded the familiar kindness of the stranger, and 
heard him from a fresh flaggen drink to the national 


with a desire to confer some honour- 


cause. 


said the schoolmaster, the con- 
* Tet us that 
song you composed, ‘twill match this gentleman here 
right well—throw it out tous."’ And Russell, after a 
few preliminary modulations, testified, in a song, of 


Come, Russell,” 


versation becoming less lively, have 


which the following is a pretty correct translation, 
jthat the disturber had not been either 
cessful among the villagers 


idle or upsuc-| 


) sibility his solitude and destitution. 


SONG 


Your banner is bright as the sun in your fountains 
Proudly and bravely the war-beacon shines, 
To call from your valleys, your shores and your mountal 
The pride of vour fathers, the strength of your lines 
Heard ye the thunder’s might— 
Saw ye the billows’ fligbt— 
Saw ye the lightning when night bath no star’ 
Louder and thicker, 
And fiercer and quicker, 
The hosts of the foeman come up to the war. 


Who speak of a king with his purple and sceptre, 
His crown and his conquest, his pomp and bis power 
Our jand has obeyed one; bow long have we wept he 
The lovely, the lonely, the perishing flower 
Ob! bad our falchion’s length 
Half of its olden strength, 
Bold were the Saxon would breast its career 
How would his thousands then 
Shrink from our battled men, 
Hope in our bosom and strength in our spear 


Come, sons of the strong ones, ye fighters for freedow 
And catch from their ashes one spark of their fire 
Bring out your people— we've heroes to lead them 
In fieedom to breathe, or in glory « spire. 
Soon shall the Saxon hear 
Erin's wild mountaineer 
Triumph and pride to his fathers proclaim 
Soon shall the mouotain’s cry 
Echo to earth and sky 
“ Britain shall blast pot the flower 


of our tame 


The applause that succeeded was an assent to its 
opinions, and before they separated, an administered 
oath had gathered a considerable portion into the in- 
surrectionary-fold. Among those who had thus brave 
ly but uncalculatingly resolved to join im the perilous 
enterprise of that period, Wasa young man, who, from 
the respectability of bis family conunexions, and his 
supposed influence among the peasantry of this neigh 
bourhood, As 
his subsequent fortunes are prominently interwoven 


was considered a valuable ac quisition. 
| with this narrative, a succinct relation of the circum- 
stances that led to this resolution may not be unin- 
teresting. 

But few years had elapsed since the father of Charles 
Desmond was in comparative affluence, and the enjoy 
ment of such domestic happiness as the regret occa- 
sioned by the recent death of his wife, but somewhat 
alleviated by the 
A speculation, 


in only son, 
the 
trade, which is still, even by men of repute, carried 


virtues of permitted 


however, in contraband 
on with various result among the bold and pernlous 
creeks along the Irish coast, eventuated in the seizure 
of a valuable cargo. 
other cast to recover his loss; so did Desmond, 
with no better fortune—his « apital was gone, his cre 


The gambler will hazard an- 
but 


dit destroyed, and the hopes of years blasted for ever 
In vain did he endeavour tu stem the torrent of de 


| struction; in vain did he place a fairer prospective be- 
|| fore the eye of Charles, and prop his heart with a 


Misfor- 
tune followed misfortune as wave follows wave, 


hope which he too well knew to be illusory. 
and 
a rapid decline, which, from the moment that removed 
him from his place of independence, was sapping hi 
constitution, terminated a life of but few years. 
Charles was now left “ lord of himself—that herit 
age of wo.”’ His age had not yet exceeded its mino- 
rity, but still he felt with a deep and dangerous sen- 
The former he 
had hitherto sought and loved for its glens and groves, 
where nature seldom listened to any other than the 
music of her own voice ; but now he sought and loved 
it as an asylum from the communion of a world shicl 
his observations had supposed and his recent reverses 
had concluded to be * but a worthless world to win 
Here, in the 
interval between the death of hi 


or lose.” bosom of his native glen 


Charles spent the 
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father and the night of political sovelry, to which we| - Liberty,” that he would have enrolled himself un- | 
i 


have just alluded. This interval might be about two) 


. ; . | 
years; during which time his ascetic habits, unyield- ) 


ing to the solicitations of the one or two acquain- || 
tances whom he casually met, had made his name 
a subject of frequent commentary in the village. The 
aged shook their heads with a most prophetic em- 
phasis, and ascribed his disregard of the world to a 
confirmed misanthropy ; and the young regretted that 
such a feeling should have deprived their circle of its 
fondest and lightest heart. 


About this time—the parental vigilance of the go- 
vernment having placed the county under military 
protection—various excesses were committed. Com- 
plaint was treason—suspicion was evidence—the 
scales were dashed from the hands of justice, and her 
sword was crimsoned with the blood of innocence ; 
beauty was dishonoured ; 
and manhood was immolated. As these outrages 
were more frequently repeated with the growing ex- 
citement of the times, their consequences became 
more extensively felt, whom innocence 
could not, and law would not protect, willingly eim- 
braced the opportunity afforded by the arrival of the 


property was disregarded ; 


and they 


we have mentioned, to seek redress or re- 
venge in the ranks. The mind of 
Charles Desmond was sensitive, and the surrounding 


stranger 
revolutionary 


and increasing disasters being, as he inferred, rather 
the effect of cabinet intrigue than popular disafiec- 
tion, awakened in him that spirit of noble resentment 
which, in other days, armed the hand of Brutus 
against Ciesar, and in ours strengthened the virtuous 
Washington to pluck its richest jewel from the Bri- 
Charles, though weighed down by the 


could not witness 


tish diadem. 
pressure of his own misfortunes, 
those of his country with the cold-blooded indiffer- 
ence of her oppressors; he sought an interview with 
the minerant leader, and thenceforth linked his future 
fortunes with those of that country. Elis native val- 
Jey was no longer trodden by Charles Desmond ; the 
world had received him into its treacherous vortex. 
He felt as yet dispirited and dissatisfied at his sudden 
transition from calm to tumult; but the continual 
changes of purpose and situation, produced by the 
fluctuating interests of the cause, together with the 
society and fearlessness of more experienced spirits, 
soon quieted his mind, and losing the timidity of the 
child when he first finds himself upon the ocean, he 


soon became the playmate of danger. 


The system of the disatlected was at this time in 
full and powerful action; the torch had been applied 
to the inflammable material of the Lrish mind—the 
inind that never looks at danger through a magnify- 
ing-glass. Nota city, town, or village, 
tered as the seat of supplementary operations, and 


was unregtis-— 


plain and mountain trembled under the march of ad- 
vancing volunteers. “The continued severity of Bri- 
tish legislation was preached to them from lips 
touched with the fire of inspiration, by men whom 
the chain had maddened, and a deep-rooted sense of 
suffering had endowed, in a peculiar degree, with the 
spirit of conviction. Under the influence of these fre- 
quent appeals to their feelings, and to those objects 
which the eloqueace of Ireland so pre-eminently con- 
trols—their passions—the multitude became fierce, but 
they were weak; fearless, but they were undisciplined. 
Yet were they willing to sacrifice every thing to es- 
cape from political death, and to bequeath to their 
children the blessings of national regeneration. In 
the society of the leaders Charles had now so deeply 
imbibed those principles which professed a desire of 
universal enfranchisement, that the smouldering re- 
lics of his earlier fears were completely extinguished. 
The chivalric idea of being instrumental in achieving 
the redemption of his country filled him with delight, 
ind so enamoured did he be 


dine of the spellword, 


der any standard on which he could behold, 
“ Unfurl'd, 
| “ Those words of sunshine—Freedom to the world.” 
A field for the practical demonstration of his courage 
was not long wanted. Flushed and invigorated by 


their recent victory at Wexford, the * rebel’ troops 


had determined to attack and possess themselves of | 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
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THE BACHELOR, 
(Concluded.) 


THE consequence of these reflections is evident. Hen, s 
gave himself up to love, with scarcely an idea that he wa 


the town of New-Ross. Previous to the commence- | puilding his own happiness on the wreck of his friend's 
ment of operations a council was convened, to which Daily did he visit Gertrude, unprohibited by his generou- 


Charles had been summoned. He at this time re- 
sided at some distance from the appointed rendez- 


friend, who determined not to assert his rights until the enc 


of the year. Gertrude found ‘1 Henry many accomplis! 


vous, and the weather, hitherto so very fair, became Ets. of which she had lamented the want in Charles: hi 


suddenly unfit for travelling, lightnings and thunde:s 
flashed and roared as though they exulted over the 


|, consummation of all things; but his desire to act his 


| part without imputation, on a matter which was like- 
ly, as the event has proved it, to be of vast importance 
laughed at difficulty. 


to the cause of his exertions, 


flute could accompany her piano, his pencil could correct 
her drawings, and his manly voice accompanied hers in ¢ 
chord of melting sweetness through all the melody of he: 
favourite songs. She began to know the difference in he 
feelings towards Charles and him. She was glad to see th: 
one, but she anxiously looked for the other. She couk 


gaze without embarrassment in the face of Charles; but it 


In the thunder’s roar he heard but the voice of his’ by chance, she encountered the impassioned gaze of Hen 


country’s vengeance, and in the lightning’s flash be- ry, it went to her very soul 


In short, at the end of thy 


held the banner that led him to the ranks of her re- year, Charles, the noble-minded Charles, after a long an: 


Tv pursue the success of thei arm 
" army was 


deemers. 
the result of the council, and the * rebel 
led upon the town of New-Ross on the morning of 
the fifth of June. A surrender was demanded by 
them, but the reply was the murder of their envoy, 
crowded 


Furlong. This was decisive; the ** rebels” 


upon the town, and silent ing asmart opposition, drove with a radiance which now 


in the piguets and outposts of the royal forces. They 


then entered, and the cavalry, who committed dread- goods, but colder and more reserved than ever. 


ful havoc among them, were soon obliged to retire 
before the vigorous and fearless attack of the pike- 
men. 

That portion of the Irish troops which Charles Des- 
mond, advanced with a 


steady and intrepid step toward the main guard, 


as captain, commanded, 


whence the royalists opened a mortal artillery fice vent; 


against them, under which they fell like corn under 
the blade of the reaper. Suill they poured onward, 


inspirited by his active exertions ; but with such mur- out; 


dering effect did the cannon-shot sweep the street, 
that each succeeding rank may be said to have fallen 
As Charles 


carnage, 


on the remains of the first company. 
advanced and beheld the increasing pile of 


s was arduous struggle with himself, voluntarily resigned hi 


claims to Gertrade, and generously obtained the consent 0? 
all parties to the union of his two friends; and, after wit 
nessing it with a firm eye but almost broken heart, he be 
stowed upon them a blessing, and accepting the offer of 
friend, set sail for India, to torget in other pursuits the b: 
ing who had mingled in the dreams of his early lov: 
faded for ever 

rich in world), 
A well 
he might still have entered 


At the end of ten years he returned, 


looking bachelor of thirty-four, 
the lists of Hymen; but his only object was to discover his 
friend. that Mr. Campbell had 
died shortly after the marriage of his daughter, leaving 


He learned from inquiry, 


her a handsome fortune; that Mr. and Mrs. Allen, afte: 
an extravagant lite of about five years, had retired into th: 
country ; that he had died within the last six months, insol 
and that she was living with an aunt of hers, in ut 
ter poverty. Almost overwhelmed with this intelligenc: 
but still desiring to make Gertrude his wife, he sought he: 
but found her in a state which precluded hope 
Through all their misfortunes, they had remained fondl) 
attached to each other; and the death of her beloved hus 
band, joined to constant anxiety, had thrown her into ; 
deep decline, and poor Charles saw that she had not long 


to live. She expressed great pleasure at seeing him, a< 


the flush produced by the heat of action and weather) year, she said, as she could enjoy in this world; and 


He seemed for a moment to he- 
death 


forsook his check. 


sitate ; but the time for calculation was past; 


raved before, and thousands, whom another moment's | posit with a holy joy 


indecision might have robbed of the chance of victory 
and life, poured on behind. 
table consequences of a retreat ; the latter, the at least 
possible result of a fearless and well-directed attack. 
Sudden as the change produced by enchantment, 
jhis wonted self-possession resumed its ascendency. 
he cried, with a voice audible 
* Remember Wex- 
The thun- 


** Forward, my boys!” 
above the roar of the defence. 
ford and Walpole, Ireland and victory!” 


placing her child in his arms, bade him transfer to it th 
Merton received the de 
; and he had the satisfaction to know 
that, through his means, the last moments of his belove: 


affection he had borne to her 


The first were the inevi- Ge ertrude had been rendered happy. 


} 


We need not say that this child was our own little Ge: 


trude, the heroine of the ball; but it becomes necessary ti 
explain why he was so reluctant to let her go. It must be 
remembered that Merton was an old bachelor, and bache 
lors are sometimes apt to torget that they are on the wrons: 


side of forty. He had, for the last seven or eight years 





been living ina world of hisown. Em 
his little charge 


ployed in educatin; 
as he watched her opening graces, he ha: 


der of a thousand voices replied, and the rattle of their imagined himself again the boy of eighteen, and his Ger 


musketry offered up an ample sacrifice to the manes 
of their dead. Charles cheered them on with his 
voice, and darting like lightning along the ranks, 
filled every heart with the electric spirit of his valor- 
ous example; and as his column advanced to the 
mortal barrier of the dead and dying, took his place 
at its head, exclaiming, ** The eyes of the world are 
on you, bondage or freedom is in your hands—tire !” 


and as he uttered the last word, he fell! 





trude the Gertrude of his early youth. She loved he 


guardian with an idolizing fondness ; she had never mixt 

with the world; and in educating her as a wife for himselt 
he fondly thought he was securing her happiness and hi- 
own, And what did Gertrude think?) Why, to tell th 
truth, she had never thought much about it. Living s¢ 
cluded, she was as artless as a child, though possessed ot 
the information and accomplishments of a well-educate: 
woman. But by this time the ball is over, and she has 

turned to her guardian, who, as he listens to her animated 


account of the adventures of the evening, forgets his fears 


FrReNcH PERtoMcALS.—The circulation of newspapers that some fascinating Henry had again snatched her frou 


in France since the peace has increased at least two-fold ; 


and in some of the provinces the number ot political and jing her that he 


scientific journals is in the proportion of five to one of what 


it used to be. 


him. He bade her good night with a lightened heart, tel! 
was about to depart on a journey, and tha 


he should probably be gone a month. Requesting that sh« 


An official return is preparing of all the pe- would stay at home as much as possible during his absence 


riodical works now published in France, with the numbers | as she had no protector but the good old housekeeper, hr 


which they circulate. It is supposed that this is domg for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount which a small addi- 


tional tax upon them would produce to the government 


again wished her good night, and they separated. 
It is four weeks after the ball, and Merton not yet returt 
ed. Gertrude is alone in her favourite studv. The settiny 
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sun shines full upon her window, but, absorbed in 
thought, she heeds not his rays. Her little bird is warbling 


his sweetest notes to gain her attention, but her ear is deaf 


The door opens—'tis Merton himself; but 
He has entered unannounced, that he 
Surprised himself at her 
She 


to his melody. 
she sees him not. 
might surprise his loved ward. 
appearance, he stands for a moment to observe her. 
is seated at her desk, her head leaning upon her hand, her 
dark ringlets carelessly thrown back, and her eyes fixed on 
vacancy. Advancing nearer to her, she hears his step, 
looks at him, and, almost shrinking from his proffered em- 
brace, bursts into tears. 

* How is this, my precious child? Only one little month 
absent, and on my return to find you so changed !" 

Alas! poor Gertrude! she was indeed changed. She 
iad learned to think, to reason, and to feel: 
ed her own heart, and found in its deep and newly disco- 


she had studi- 


vered passions stores of misery for the future as well as the 
present. Forcing a smile through her tears, she would 
have excused her grief to her guardian; Sut, with all her 
acquired knowledge, she had not yet learned deceit, and 
gently soothing ber agitation, Merton easily drew from the 
blushing girl a full confession of the events of his absence. 
Atthe fatal ball she had been introduced toa Mr. Sandford. 
Pleased with her artless conversation and manners, he 
and, at parting, had 
It was 


had danced with her several times : 
begged permission to call on her at her own house 
eranted ; and he soon availed himself of it. He was hand- 
some and intelligent. The only son of an opulent father, 
he had been early introduced into the first circles, and was 
He bad 
mixed much in the society of ladies, but, fastidious in his 
He visited 


In every interview 


soon welcomed as an ornament to any company 
choice, his heart had till now remained free 
Gertrude trequently for three weeks 
he found her more engaging. He had at first been capti- 
vated by her sweet smiles, the sportive vein of wit flowing 
through her conversation, and the unstudied grace of her 
movements. But when he fathomed the hidden depths of 
her character, the purity of her principles, and the nairete 
of her disposition, as he hung over her at the piano, listen- 
ed to her sweet voice, and watched the varied and beauti- 
fulchanges of her innocent countenance, he felt that Ger- 
trude was destined to be his wife, and the very day of Mer- 
ton’s return he had made her an offer of his heart and 
hand. She heard him in silence, but his words struck deep 
tuto her heart, and awaking from her unconscious dream of 
jliss, she felt that that heart was gone for ever. Sandtord 

iilled by the reception of this abrupt disclosure, hurriedly 
entreated her to tell him if he had interpreted hastily the 
vident pleasure with which she had received his attentions. 

No, dearest Edward, ‘tis | alone am wrong. Thought- 
less and inconsiderate girl, | have injured the peace of one 
The heart- 
him 


from whom fate has separated me tor ever.” 
struck Sandford, telling 


gain, seized his hat and rushed from her presence, and 


her she should hear from 
the young Gertrude hopelessly felt that her doom of mise- 
ry was about to be accomplished. 

As Merton listened to this simple story, interrupted as 
it was by sighs and tears, he felt for a moment at a loss 
how to act; then, as the thought of past miseries rushed 
he 


over him, forgetting for a time his generous character, 


determined to bid defiance to fate, and make himself hap- 


py in the possession of Gertrude. Drawing her closer to 


hun, he rapidly related to her the events of his past life 
He told her of the sacrifice of his happiness at the shrine 
f friendship for her father, bade her remember the dying 
words of her mother, and drew from the bewildered and 
romantic girl a promise to be his wife on that day week, 
He resolved to see Sandford himself, as Gertrude dreaded 
iat an interview with him would be fatal to her determi- 
thon 
She nobly exerted herself 
“Am 


right to sacrifice thus 


\ day or two passed away 


»? 


ve cheerful ; but Merton was restless and unhappy 


I.” repeated he to himself, “am I 
is innocent girl for my own pleasure? Should I not be 
Lappier to act generously towards her and her estimable 
wer!” There was a hard struggle between his love for 
imself and his love for Gertrude. We shall see his decision 
The day of the wedding at last arrived. The 
the Rev. Mr. S 
splendidly dressed, is waiting in her 


company 
are assembled in the parlour; is in attend- 
ance, aud the bride 
private study, to be led by the bridegroom to the holy altar 
\ step is heard on the stairs. Shuddering, she covers her 
face with her hands, to hide the paleness of her agitated 


* Gertrude,” said a soft voice. She raises her 


Teatures 


| 
eyes 


Is it an illusion or reality? Her lover, her adored 
Edward, is kneeling at her teet. “My own Gertrude, 
your guardian has told me all. He has nobly resigned 
you to me, and your voice alone is wanting to confirm my 
happiness.’ Need we repeat the answer? 

Some years have elapsed since the marriage of the hap- 
Their mansion is situated in a pleasant but re- 
The sweet, playtul Gertrude is 
transformed Mr. S 
respected and esteemed as a good citizen, an affectionate 


py pair. 
tired part of the city. 


into the elegant woman ndford is 





husband, and judicious parent; and the good old Merton, 
seated in his comfortable easy-chair, with a litthe Charles 
Merton on one knee and a curly-headed Gertrude pulling 
his grey locks on the other, often declares he ts the happiest 
old bachelor in existence, has the best children in the world, 
and laughingly vows that the Gertrude of the third genera- 
tion shall certainly be his wife, and never shall attend a 


ball till she is Mrs. Merton J. 





THE ESSAYIST. 





CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


* Illusions!” exclaims the philosopher—“ illusions'—yes; but without 
them I should feel nothing of life but its misery.’ 

Tueke exist in the world a certain set of sober-minded 
beings, who profess it as their opinion, that those thoughts 
which preceed from illusion or fancy ought to be banished 
from our minds ; that time is foolishly and unprofitably con- 
sumed in thinking of impossibilities. They dislike or des- 
pise poetry, as it is frequently composed of fictions, and re- 
preseuts things which are not in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, Some of these, who protess to admire nothing but 
reality , or a representation of it, carry theu pre judices to a 
ludicrous extent: for example, some of them will admire a 
staring likeness of the last lady mayoress and tamily more 
than the finest composition of Kaphael. “ We are not in- 
terested,” say they, ‘im looking at features which we know 
never existed, in a group of ideal personages; but there is 
an evident reality in the delineation of her ladyship; we 
see something resembling what is frequently before our 
eyes, and we are therefore pleased with it These people 
will study with unwearied patience the incontrovertible 
facts of Cocker’s Anthmetic, and abhor the beautiful fictions 
of the Fairy Queen; in short, matter-of-fact is their idol—fic- 
A fan- 
citul disposition of mind may be disadvantageous; but it 
be doubted whether 
wearied by the continual succession of realities, were it not 


tion, romance, or poetry, the obye cts of their scorn 


may we should not be, as it were, 
for the occasional reliet of fancy or illusion, whose ideal 
pleasures are at all times at hand to assist us when we are 
overcome with the real cares of life. By these illusions | 
mean those incoherent ideas of future happiness or great 


ness, Which frequently occur to every one, and if | mistake 


not, even to those who profess to despise the workings of 


imagination; ideas which, on reasoning, we might feel could 
not be realized without some most material change in our- 
selves and circumstances—a sort of waking dreams, com. 
* Castles in the Au 


These freaks of fancy prevail in a less or greater degree in 


’ 


monly designated by the name of 


every onc, from the madman, in whom they are strongest 
down to the idiot, in whom their influence is hardly per- 
In the madman they have overcome his intellect 


ceptible. 
and entirely blinded his reasoning faculties, so that he fan- 


cies that he has lost his head, and runs about in search of 


it, or that he is transformed into 2 tea-pot, and is afraid of 


being broken. Next to him comes the poet: he seems to be 


the boundary which limits sanity ; beyond him is madness; 
for small is the baniier which divides insanity from inspira- 
tion. His imagination ts more vivid than that of other men, 
but it has not quite overcome his reason. After these fol- 
low the general mass of mankind, who are all, in their se- 
What 


mo 


veral stations, subject to these waking dreams 


would become of the lover if he were denied some 


ments in which he might picture to himself a sort of acme 
of happiness, which, upon reflection, he would feel was un- 
Where would be the happy bours of a young 
author, if he were not led on by his fancy to dreams of ima- 


attainable ’ 
ginary second editions, which, on a return to his senses 
and a perusal of the productions of his pen, would quickly 
vanish into air? How wretched would be the solitary hours 
to a youncer son of a remote branch, if he were denied the 
pleasing occupation of picturing to himself the pleasure he 
would feel in possessing the wealth and rank of a distin- 


euished nobleman, should he, by the extinction of on/y 


fourteen aw kwardly intervening heirs, arrive at the sum- 
mit of his hopes! The petty clerk of an office, ceasing 
awhile from the toil and drudgery of his desk, revolves his 
plans for saving the nation and advancing his family, should 
he be made secretary of state. The gambling groom, when 
he has lost his last penny and broken his dice-box against 
hall 


dash he will cut when he wins a prize in the lottery and 


the table of the servants retires to meditate on the 
becomes a country squire. To these illusions are the minds 
of men continually prone; and at no time more so, than 
when, by any ac cident, they are left for a short time in so- 
litude 
directed toward ourselves and our prospects in life; 
those 


Our thoughts then receive a selfish cast; they are 
and it 


weave spider-webs of 


is at this time we delight to 
fancy, which the bustle of the real world quickly sweep 





away 
I am far from being one of those persons who think, o1 
in real life worthy ot 


that there is little 


their attention; that common things are below their notice 


profess to think 


and that their only pleasures are to be found in the ideal 


Those who hold these senti 


world of their imagination. 
ments, run into the opposite extreme trom the set | before 
described They say—tor Ll always am inc lned to doubt 
that they think so—that as solitude is the parent of that 
world of fiction, they infinitely prefer the sight of moun 
tains, the roar of a cataract, or the gloom of a forest, to the 
acquaintance with man, his ways, manners and conversa 
tion; they profess that they could live retired from life 
and teed upon the joys of romance and imagination. | 
would not advise them to try their plan: they would only 
destroy a pleasing illusion and convince themselves that 
they were wrong. Yet, for my part—though Tam not one 
of these would-be anchorites—I am fond of indulging my 
and consequent 
ly of the occasional solitude w hich produces them Were 


I deprived of these illusions, I should feel as if I had lost 
dito ras 


self at times in building castles in the au 





ap intimate Companion, who was always ath 

my spirits aud to comfort me under eve ty nustortune, 
The ancient poets tell us, that of the contents of Pan 

dora’s box, every thing escaped except Hope, which re 


mained at the bottom to console mankind Now Lam dis 


posed to keep up the allegory, and to suppose these ulu 
itself in which this universal 


Indeed, as the box seemed 


sions to constitute the box 


comforter Hope was contained 
necessary, in order that its contents should be retamed, so 
these illusions appear to me to be necessary for the preser 
vation of Hope, which ts surrounded by, and, as it were 
Had it not been for them, it would 


have escaped, and lett the 


contained within them 
of the 


mind of man without a consolation in misfortunt 


with the rest contents, 


I must confess | pity those who have no pleasure im these 
illusions, and who tell you that when this 


Fancs's fairy frostwork melts away 


they are more discontented than they were before, and fee 
that they have only been playing Tantalus with happiness 
This. in my Opinion, argues a most mveterate determina 
tion—perhaps not an uncommon propensity—to be discon 
tented ; together with an ingratitude to the moments which 


have afforded us pleasure; an mgratitude which deserves 


the self-inflicted punishment it often receives, of never en 
joying any atall. A contented mind wiif encourage these 
imaginary pleasures, at whatever time they appear, wil! 
snatch the delight of them, be it but for a moment; and 
when these magic tascinations 
dreary scene of re ality with cheerfulness, thankful for what 


are fled, will return to the 


it has enjoyed, and prepared for whatever it is about to 


suffer. Magazine 


Eenglist 





ON AND UPON. 


have two words which we use indifferently ; on and 


We 
upon 


which I always mean precision and correctness, may show 


It appears to me that those who study elegance, by 


it here. I would say on a tower; on the same principle 


I would say on @ mar There would, indeed, be no harm 


but there would be an unpropriety 


in sayimeg on a4 lowe 
im saying uj a mare for up, whether we are attentive 
or inattentive, whether we have been a thousand time 


somewhat to whic! 
It 
ve fell upo 


or never, means somewhat high 
I should speak correctly if I said 


if l said 


wrong 


we ascend. John 


son fleu upon me 
Custom is a rule for every thing but contradiction 


incorrectly 


nic 
ften conceals the warmest heart 


" 


A rugged countenance 


! inthe roughest she 


as the richest p« arl sleeps int y 
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|| which I lived, were too much for me; I grew thin, and I verily | | burgtar, for trying to peep in, late at night, at suspicious 


THE CAS ‘KET. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


A PORTION OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
or 


MR. PAUL PRY. 


Lam not aware that it has fallen to the lot of any other 
man in his pilgrimage through this weary and sinful, and | 
best-of-all-possible worlds, to be afflicted as I have been, 
and am; if there is another sch unhappy being, I know | 
how to commiserate his calamitous situation, | am not 
conscious of any peculiarity in myself, either of character 
or circumstance, which should necessarily create the mise- 
ries of which it is my hard fortune to be the recipient and 
sufferer. So faras I can discover, | am like my fellow- 
men in all important particulars ; if there is any thing idio- 
sy neratical about me, itis the presence of a greater poruon 
of that divine quality, which, if all men were devoid of, 
science would cease to flourish, learning become extinct, 
argument a dead letter, disputation a non-entity, and igno- 
rance, more lamentable and hopeless than that which over- 
shadowed the much-talked-of and unhappy “ middle ages,”’ 
reign once more in dreary despotism over this flourishing, | 
and the other enlightened, hemisphere; | mean the thirst of, 
knowledge; the restless and imsatiable desire of informa-| 
tion upon all known and unknown subjects: of this, indeed, 
lam a large possessor. My ancestors~and for it I owe 
and yield to them my eternal gratitude—were kind enough 
tu transmit to me sv munificent, or at least so satistac- 
tory a portion of the temporal goods of life, in the shape 
of lands and houses, bank-stocks and mortgages, bonds, 
promissory notes, and cash, that I have never been 
under the necessity of directing my bodily or mental ener- 
gies to the acquisition of that indispensable ingredient in 
man’s happmess—the wherewithal to live; and, conse-. 
quently, L have enjoyed av uninterrupted leisure of 
more years than I care to mention, for the attainment 
of mental wealth; and | may say, without boasting, 
Know- 


ledge of every description has been sought atter, and not 


that the opportunity has not been thrown away 


ilways unsuccessfully ; but the studies which have chietly 
engaged my most profound attention, and have been pur- 
sued with the keenest relish, have been those which would 
enable me to understand and investigate the actions, affairs, 
and purposes of my fellow-men. For many years I have 
sedulously attended, with an inquiring spirit, to the con- 
cerns of my tellow-beings, wheresoever my place of abode 
has been; for it must be understood that my residence in 
any one place is seldom of any great duration. | must con- 
fess that the disinterested and benevolent tenor of my con- 
duct has not escaped miscoustruction, and even censure. I 
have been, alas! but too often accused of curiosity and im- 
pertinence ; of being a busy and officious intermeddler with 
things that concerned me not; and my very name hawbeen 
generalized into a common appellation for persons of that 
description, How unjustly these most injurious aspersions 
have been heaped upon one so w ell disposed, and so anx- 
ious to do good-natured actions, as myself, it is of no avail 
for me to protest; I can but console myself with the re- 
fection that such has been the case in all ages; the small 
number of the good have ever had to bear the hard 
thoughts of the many evil. 
thus afflicted. The unswerving integrity of King Aristides 
could not save him from the popular clamour : 


Socrates, as | have heard, was 


Coriolanus, 
the Trojan general, was banished: and, in later times, the 
of Dr. Francia and 
William Penn, and of our own ex-minister Mr. Huskisson, 
With those illustrious individuals I have 


names of Gallileo and Lord Hastings, 


might be cited, 
not the vanity to place myself apon an equality; but my 
lot has been, and is, like theirs. 

In England, my native country, | have been hunted from 
town to town, and from county to county; in despair, I 
fled to the northern portion of the empire, but soon found 
there was no retuge for me in that inhospitable and inaccessi-| 
ble region: where the pursuits of every man were wrapped 
up in inscrutable mystery, and the utmost efforts of my in- 
genuity were unavailable to hunt them out: the fortnight 
that I passed in Edinburgh was one of unqualified misery ; 
for every attempt that I made to acquire information was 
foiled, and [could not live where even the most unimport- 
ant circumstances were kept secret with such unremitting 
circumspection. The continually unsatisfied aspirations 
fwy heart, and the everlasting state of mental torment in 


believe that another month of such agitating suspense and | 


|| disappointment would have brought me to the grave. W ho | 
|| could exist among a race, in the midst of whom fourteen | quisitive is my conversation with a sentry. But, in process 
. {| 


mortal days and nights were insufficient to discover a sin-| 
gle secret? 

To save my life, [ hastened to the sister kingdom ; and 
there my case was even worse ; not that, as with the people 
of that northern land of mystery and caution, their 
thoughts and deeds were veiled from sight with jealous 
care; it was the very reverse of all this that constituted 
my objections to the blundering, straight-forward, open- 
hearted, and open-mouthed natives of St. Patrick's favour- 
ed island. My passion has, by long indulgence, acquired 
a species of refinement that can find no value in that which 
is attained with too little difficulty. The discovery of a 
secret is to me a bonne bouche of the most exquisite relish ; 
but what man, possessed of the least perception of the sub- 
lime in gastronomy, would not prefer an apple from the 
topmost bough, and which had been gathered at the risk of 
his own neck, to another, although equally juicy, ripe, and 
mellow, that lay ignobly easy of acquisition, upon the earth 
beneath the tree on which it grew? Or where is the lover 


| whose passion is not augmented by the very difficulties that 


seem to spring up, as if spontaneously, upon the path where- 
in his hopes and wishes run, and whose ardour would not 
cool if, on the sudden, all those obstacles should be remov- 
ed? For my own part, that mystery was worth nothing, 
which all the world might know; and | could not bear to 
live among the Irishmen, whose whole concerns were as 
transparent as their own Emerald, and who were always 
ready to blab out all their own and their neighbours’ secrets, 
without affording the slightest opportunity for a close and 
delightful cross-examination. I struggled along with them 
for six full weeks ; 
longer. Once, and once only, during my residence in Dub- | 
lin, was my forlorn and joy-forsaken path crossed by a 


but human patience could endure no 


glimpse of hope. I had, by the merest accident in the 
world, obtained the clue to what I thought areal secret. 1 
remember well the eflect produced on ine by the joy, the 
rapture | may say, which this discovery inspired. 


not sleep a wink the night after, so intently were my 


I could 


thoughts engaged in devising plans to bring the incipient 
With the morning's 
Alas for 
the incertitude of human affairs! The mighty egg, over 
which I had brooded with such fond anticipations, turned 
The individual most deeply im- 


treasure to full and perfect maturity. 
sun I rose, sleepless, but joytul and refreshed. 


out a mere empty bubble. 
plicated in my imagined grand discovery had himself, with 
even more than national perverseness of disposition, re 
vealed the whole affair, as if for my especial discomfitare ; 
and the flattering expectations which | had entertained ot 
a glorious opportunity for the exercise of my peculiar 
powers of investigation were crushed in the very bud, when 
I went down to breakfast, by hearing the whole subject, in 
all its particulars, discussed by a jovial party of twenty- 
seven, together with nine dozen of eggs, and an unascer- 
tained number of rounds of toast, hot rolls, beefsteaks, and 
cups of coffee. This was enough, and, oh! by far too much ; 
I hastened on board the Liverpool steamer, engaged my 
passage in the packet Canada, and, in four weeks and six 
days atter , found myself a stranger in the city of New- 
York, the qoemnerciel metropolis of the United States of 
North America. 

The first three wecks after my arrival were productive 
for to whatsoever 
quarter | tarned my steps or eyes, | encountered innume- 


of gratshcation in an emment degree ; 


rable opportunities for the indulgence of my darling pro- 
pensity. I scoured with hasty feet the streets, the churches 
and other public buildings; exhausted, with innumerable 
questions, the patience, as well as the stock of knowledge, 
of the venerable lady who exhibits the city-hall, the chief 
lion of the western London; scraped acquaintance with se- 
veral extremely interesting convicts in the state-prison and 
penitentiary ; attended numerous trials in the Guildhall, or 
court of sessions; learned the history of the amiable and 
enlightened judge who presides atthe sittings of that illus- 
trious and dignified tribunal; ascertained that the spire of 

John's was less lofty than that of St. Paul's, by four- 
teen feet and eleven inches ; fished up a small infinitude of 
curious family secrets ; visited all the exhibitions, including 
the learned dogs and Punch and Judy ; paid seven and six- 
pence, New-York currency, for a French fancy inkstand, 
which L broke in a china shop at the corner of Reed-street 


and Broadway; was twice taken up by watchmen as a 


|| looking windows; and narrowly escaped being kicked ow 
of the navy-yard at Brooklyn, for being too minute and in 


|of time, the novelty of my situation wore away, and I began 


\\to feel a craving for new scenes, and further fields of in- 


|vestigation. I had heard of the knowledge-seeking dispo- 
sition of the Yankees before I ever thought it would be my 
Jot to sojourn with them; and, since my arrival, I had 
learned that the appellation which I, in common with my 
countrymen, had been accustomed to bestow upon the whole 
people of the republic, was, in fact, the rightful property 
of only one portion of its population; and my imaginatic, 
teemed with delightful images of pleasure to be found 
the intercourse with a people of congenial character: 
summer was to be devoted to a leisurely and rambling jou 
ney through the six eastern states; but, before setting out 
on that expedition, | determined to make an excursion t 
the far-famed cataract of Niagara; and, if possible, to pry 
into, and bring to light, the mystery of the abduction of « 
Mr. Morgan, with which, at the time of my arrival, th 
newspapers and the tongues of men and women were ex 
clusively occupied. 

I took a birth, accordingly, on board the steamer Nort 
America, which plies between New-York and Albany 
packed up my valise, bought a new umbrella that cost m¢ 
twelve and sixpence—the man asked fourteen shillings, bu 
I beat him down—and paid my bill at the hotel. But mis 
fortune attended me at the very outset, for I lost my pas 
sage and my passage-money too, for that day, by droppine 
im for a few minutes on my way to the steamboat whart 
to see how a friend of mine was getting on, an ingeniou 
and amiable gentleman, who keeps a little lodging-hous: 
in Cedar-street; and he had something very myster ious t 
tell me about one of his neighbours on the opposite side ot 
the street, which [ could not go away and leave unheard 
My departure was, consequently, delayed until the next 
moruing, and then, determined not to be z 





ain disappoint 
ed, | hurried on board an hour before the final ring 
the bell. 
the interval I gathered a large fund of curious information 
from the steward, 1 





; ot 


My time, however, was not thrown away ; for in 


especting his duties, the average num 
ber of passer 
laid in for each voyage. 


rers, and the quantity of provisions generally 





He grew very shy, at last; but! 
told him I was not asking from any improper motive, but 
was Only curious to know, you know, what sort of a birt) 
he contrived to make of it, and whether he found it to an 
swer his expectations. My attention was withdrawn from 
him, at last, by a very remarkable, and very unaccountable 
circumstance. I had just put iny eye-glass to my eye, and 
turned it towards the plank upon which the passenger 

walk on board the vessel, when | saw an old lady of a sin 
she had 
come down to the whart in a hackney-coach, number thre« 


gular appearance, im the act of st« pping upon it; 


hundred and forty-seven, drawn by two blind sorrel horses, 
with switch tails, and driven by a coloured gentleman wit! 
a straw hat, and a pair of striped pantaloons something 
like my own; there was no luggage at the back of the 
coach, nor under the driver's seat; and when she got out 
the coloured gentleman diove off without waiting for bi 
fare. The old lady had on a black silk bonnet, rather old 
fashioned, and a large blue camlet cloak, and she carried 
in her hand a small bundle wrapped up in a piece of whity 

brown wrapping paper; it looked more like a book, or « 
couple of books, than any thing else; indeed, | am certai) 
it contained books—or, perhaps it was a small back-gan 

mon board. [ thought it very remarkable that the old lady 
should think of setting out upon a journey without any lug 
gage, and asked the steward if he knew how far she wa 

My feeling 

became interested to a remarkable degree, and I determi: 


going; but he could give me no information 


ed to exercise all my ingenuity to discover something abou! 


this mysterious old lady; not that s! 


re was so very old; | 
should suppose that forty-five, or may be forty-six or sever 
for a mere conjecture, might not be very far from her 1 

standing; she was rather short, and stout; 


keen and restless little black eyes, a sharp and shrewis 


had a pair 61 


looking nose, and mustachios of formidable growth and in 
5 


I was on the point of speaking to he 


tensity of colour. 
several times, but for once my confidence in the insinuating 
power of my address deserted me, and | was fain to res' 
unsatisfied, in the hope that chance, or a conversation wit 
some other of the passengers, might afford me the inform 
tion respecting her for which my soul thirsted. In th 
meantime. the hour for starting had arrived. and afte 
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few preliminary blasts from a bugle, blown by a little man | him upon deck. J complied with his desire, and the ped- | 


in a drab pea-jacket and oil-skin hat, with a blue spotted | ler having !ed me to a remote corner, near the wheel, ask- 
handkerchief around his neck—who, by the way, had ed me if I wouldn't like to trade watches with him. My 
something very like a newspaper sticking out of his right | answer, of course, was in the negative ; and, vexed at the 
coat-pocket—the machinery was put in motion, and we | disappointment, for | had expected some interesting dis- 
pushed gallantly from the dock. I kept my eye upon the | closure, I was about to return to the players in the cabin; 
old woman with the mysterious bundle and without any | but the pedler would not part with me, and began to open 
luggage, lest she might slip on shore; but she continued | his box of trumpery, strongly urging me to buy or trade. I 
quietly seated upon a bench on the quarter-deck, and look- || was amused, and somewhat interested with the fellow’s 
ing across the river. I have no very distinct recollection | pertinacity and volubility ; for his tongue stopped not for a 
of the various objects which we passed in our progress, and | moment, although, just at this juncture, the vessel did. He 
which, as | am informed, are generally considered worthy | offered me wooden combs, almanacs, picture-books, or, as 
of notice; for, to tell the whole truth of the matter, I found | he called them, “ primers ;"" whole cards of jacknives aud 


so many things to attract my attention on board, that my | scissors, cotton-balls, suspenders, smelling-bottles, darning- | 


eyes were but seldom directed to any others; the old wo-| needles and pocket-books ; and, in fact, seemed to have set 
man with the bundle claimed no small share of my attentive | his very soul upon persuading me to make aswap with him 
observation ; and, besides her, there were numbers among of something or other. His offers were perfectly unique; 
the passengers in whose appearance I found subject of high- and I make no question, that iv the course of our, or rather 
ly interesting exploration. his, negociation, it was at my option to become the posses- 

I found no difficulty in entering into conversation with’ sor of all, or any portion, of his stock in trade, in exchange 
my fellow-passengers; but it is worthy of observation, | for the same articles. Those articles were my eye-glass, 
that no one colloquy of the many in which I was, in the) and a pair of Hoby's white-topped boots, which I had on 
course of several hours, engaged, was of more than ten | at the time, and which my friend, the ambulatory merchant, 
minutes duration. The Irishmen on board, it will readily) did seem to covet with an exceeding earnestness. It ne 
be conceived, | avoided with assiduous care; my experi-|| ver struck me, until after the termination of our voyage, that 
ence of their national failing had been too recent. Why) in this man I was beholding one of that redoubtable race 
ny conversations should have been so invariably brief, is a) of whom I had heard so much, and for whom I felt so strong 
question upon which | have pondered with the deepest in.|! a predilection—I mean the yankees; nor have I, to this mo 
terest, but which, as yet, I have not been enabled to solve, || ment, any other evidence of the fact, than the general ac- 
|| cordance which my memory traces between his character 





unless the suspicion, elicited by a sharp answer of the mys 
terious old lady to the only question that I could summon} and conduct and those of his supposed compatriots, as they 
ip courage enough to put to her, should prove correct. 1), have been described to me, for I have never seen him since; 
had taken care to keep near her station on the atter-deck, | but it is distinctly borne upon my mind, that in the course 
a order that 1 should not lose whatever light might be af- ‘of our short conference | was assailed with more questions, 
forded by a stray remark, for the discovery respecting her|/ and those more acute and searching than had ever before 
character, purposes, and destination, on which my feelings |) tallen within the limits of my experience in twice the time ; 
were so strongly set. But my precautions were, in this | and, for once, | must confess myself outdone. In short, | 
respect, of no avail, Sine said nothing to any body, and | am confident that my swapping friend was a yankee of the 
1 am aware that, || first water; and therefore | have concluded not to make 
I have rea- 


seemed to be always busy in thinking. 
in asserting the existence of this extraordinary instance of the visit to his region which I had meditated. 
taciturnity in one of the loquacious gender, Lam laying|! son to complain of him, too, on another score; for, by his 
myself open to serious imputations upon my character as || means, the mysterious old lady of the books escaped me 
a man of veracity ; but it is, nevertheless, a fact; and ifmy || have already mentioned that, during my engagement 
readers will not believe, | must submit with resignation to || with him, our boat had stopped ; it was to land and receive 
the burden of their hard thoughts. Be that as it may, how- | passengers. 
ever, in a paroxysm of impatience, I determined, at length, | could have suffered myself to be detained as I was, ina 
to break the charm of silence which seemed to hang around) remote situation, from which it was impossible for me to 
her; and having gradually established myself upon the || discern whatever might be passing at the gangway ; but so 
very settee which supported her imposing figure, I said,) it was; and when, at last, | escaped from my tenacious 
with my most captivating manner, “1 beg pardon, ma’am; pedler and rushed to the side, the boat was again in mo- 


It is inconceivable to me, at this time, how I 


avery fine day; | hope | don’t intrude’ | tion, and the first object that met my eyes was the old lady 


‘Yes, it’s pretty well,” was the oracular answer. in the cloak, standing quietly upon the wharf, with her 
It seemed to me that there 


** Capital | was an air of triumph in her shrewish-looking visage; and 


Somewhat emboldened at findmg the mysterious per-) small package in her hand. 
mage could speak, | resumed the attack. 
-teamer, this; how much might she have cost, I wonder?" despair was in my heart. She was lost; and | have never 
since been fortunate enough to meet again with the Mrs. 
Sir Walter Scott of North America. For, be it known to 


you, gentle reader, that by the minute description I have 


No answer. 
Seems to make a good thing of it for the owners ; good 
iumber of passengers to-day 
Yes.’ 
Going far up the river, ma'am, if I may be so bold?” 
Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no lies, Mr. Pry,” 
vas the appalling replication; and when it was uttered, 


been enabled to give, my mysterious old woman has been 
recognised to be no less a personage than that “ Great Un- 


known. sy 





ny tormentor—for such indeed she was, and so is any body LINES 
4 . ae. 
vhose mysteries I cannot penetrate—with a look of utter 


ON LEASING A VILLA ON THE BANKS OF THE Witt 


mitempt, arose, and marched as loftily as a grenadier to 
the other side of the deck, where she took possession of an 
wm-chair, and, drawing her cloak around her, appeared | 


My feelings 


Sweer spot! I leave thee with an aching heart 

As down the stream my boat glides smoothly on ; 
With thee, as if | were a swain, I part 

And thou the maiden that | doted on 


» resign herself once more to meditation 
were deeply wounded, as may readily be conceived, to say 





) j “ er at hearing myself addressed t ’ . 
thing of my wonder at hearing mys Geresse® *Y | Tne'er shall view yon woody glen again 

That lowly church, calm promiser of rest ; 
Yon white cots, free from riches and from pain, 


Fantastic gems upon the mountain's breast 


ame by a total stranger; but all thoughts of my repulse 
vere speedily effaced by new adventures 

Immediately after the unceremonious rebuke which I | 
ave just related, | went into the forward cabin, and there | 
yund a Frenchman in a green coat and white pantaloons, 
with rings in his ears, playing backgammon with one of my 
I soon 


Fast, fast thou'rt fading from my longing sight 
The next bold turn, and thou art gone for aye— 
A dream’s bright remnant on a summer night— 


wn countrymen, dressed in a frock and smalls. 
The faint remembrance of a love gone by 


became interested in their game, for I suspected that they | 
Farewell! and if fate’s distant unknown page 
Doom me to wreck on passion’s angry s¢a, 
I'll leave philosophy to reasoning age, 
And charm the tempest with a thought on thee 


vere playing for something, and felt very curious to know 
1 have no doubt I should have eventu- 
illy ascertained the amount, but my attention was called | 


ow much it was 


if by a pedler, very shabbily clothed, with a sharp inqui- 
sitive face, and a small box under his arm. He was offer- 
ng his wares to the company, and now addressed me in a 
ow, confidential tone of voice, requesting me to step with 








* The preceding i< the oniv portion of a manuscript, said to have 
been written by the celebrated Paul Pry, that bas vet come to ow 
possession. If not a forgery, it is curious. —Ed. VN. ¥. Mirre 
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| FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
GEORGE MASON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF FRANCIS BERRIAN 


Poeta nascitur non fit has been so long received as in- 
controvertible doctrine, that any attempt to demonstrate 
‘its falsity would now be considered vain, and even ridicu- 
jlous; we shall not, therefore, undertake a task so very un- 
inviting. But we may be permitted to enter our protest 
against the abuse of the principle, and to remonstrate 
against the mistaken notions of those who would extend its 
application farther than trath and reason will permit. It is 
undoubtedly true, that to become a good writer, a man 
must have certain peculiar gifts of nature, such as imagi 
nation, judgment, observation, &c.; but it is not true that 
the possession of these natural qualities alone will enable 
bim to arrive at eminence in the walks of literature; it is 
indispensably necessary that he should have some know 
‘ledge other than that which may be acquired by an inter 
course with the world and his own thoughts, To become 
great, or even to escape failure, he must study ; must make 
himself master of the thoughts, and investigations, and dis 
'coveries of other men. “ A little learning,” as Pope says 
“is a dangerous thing.’ It is indeed; better almost have 
‘none than not enough; that is, for one who aims at acquit 
ing reputation by his pen. This is the sin of our country ; 
we have too many young men among us, of respectabl: 
abilities and moderate attainments, ambitious of titerary 


| fame, yet unwilling to undergo the labour, without which 


all their efforts must prove fruitless. The writers of Eng 
land are—as they ought to be—the hardest students in the 
world. Washington Irving devotes six hours each day to 
close and careful reading: and who has not read of Sir 
Walter Scott's magnificent library, or is ignorant that he 
is familiar with the contents of every volume that it con- 
tains’ This is the way by which they acquire fame and 
fortune ; by first acquiring ideas. With our writers, at 
least too many of them, a different system is pursued 
Some, it is true, have not the instruments—we mean the 
books—these should not write at all; and they who have 
the means atthe command, prefer relying upon their own 
resources, as they say; mistakenly imagining that, in the 
existing world around them, and in the workings of theix 
own minds, they have all that is needful to qualify them 
for the undertaking upon which they have the hardihood 
to venture. They would rather walk abroad and look upon 
nature, or meditate, or write, than read ; the necessary con 
sequence is, that they cannot write. No man living, o1 
that ever lived, has or had materials enough within himsel! 
to constitute a great poet, or novelist, or historian, or essay- 
Byroa’s works teem with ideas obvi 
Parr and Por 


ist, or philosopher 
ously suggested by his extensive reading. 
son were libraries in themselves. Heber was an industri 
ous and indefatigable reader; and even the gigantic mind 
of Johnson would alone have been insufficient to make him 
what he was, the wonder and glory of his age. It wa 

study, intense study, that made these men great; and it is 
only study that can make an author. These remarks have 
been suggested by a perusal of the nov el, of which the title 
is at the head of this article. The author is evidently a 
very clever man, and endowed with many of the requisites 
for success in his undertaking—unagination, knowledge o! 
the world and of character, ingenuity, and strong powe: 
of conception. But he wants “ book-learning ;"’ his ideas 
we excellent, but he wants language to express them ade 
quately; his characters are well conceived, and various 

ind original, but they are weakly drawn; his story excel 

lent, and his descriptions graphic, but his style exceedingly 
faulty. The book is interesting, many parts of it intensely 
interesting, but the pleasure we derive from reading it ts 
constantly alloyed by the recurrence of vulgarisins, repe 

titions, inaccuracies in style, and even in grammatical con 
struction. Now why cannot the author set himself ser 
ously to study for some four or five years; make himsel' 
familiar with the acknowledged models in English compo 
sition; store his mind with ideas drawn from the best 
sources, and resolutely desist from throwing these ideas 
and his own, before the public, until he has thoroughly di 
gested and brought them into shape and consistency? He 
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has talents; let him cultivate them, not by writing, but by 
reading ; and in six years from this day, let him commence 
a novel which shall at once exalt his reputation to an equa- 
lity with that of Cooper. 


FOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR 
THE RIVALS OF ESTE, 
BY JAMES G. BROOKS AND MARY E. BROOKS, 


In the tone, and sentiment, and manner of the principal 
poem, there is an approximation to those of Lord Byron, 
so great, that one not intimately familiar with the writings 
of the ‘ Leader of the Satanic school,” as he was foolishly 
designated by Southey, might almost be excused for con- 
ceiving the “ Rivals of Este’’ to have emanated from the 
same mind that gave birth to Lara and Parisina and the 
Siege of Corinth; not that the fair author can be suspected 
of imitation, at least of mtentional imitation, but simply, 
that hav 
admiration and reverence, and her mind being saturated— 


g long been accustomed to look upon him with 





30 to speak—with his peculiarities both of thought and of 
expression, the effusions of that mind are naturally mould- 
Between Mrs. Brooks and 
his lordship there is, however, one grand and permanent 
feature of dissimilarity ; in the writings of the former, there 
is no self; no exhibition of the morbid and unnaturally ex- 


ed into a partial resemblance 


cited feelings of the individual; 00 misanthropy, or spleen. 
There is melancholy, but it is the contemplative and chas- 
tening melancholy of a fine and sensitive spirit, not the 
moody self-tormentings of an unquiet conscience. It is a 
sober sadoess of heart not mcompatible with that benevo- 
lence which can find something to rejoice at in the joys, or 
to sympathize with in the sorrows of the humblest ; nor with 
that delicacy of feeling that can be moved to enjoyment by 
the presence of any thing tair, or good, or beautiful; by 
the happy smile of childhood, and the frankness and enthu- 


siasm of youth, and the placid content and tranquillity of | 


age; by the majesty of mountains, the flow of waters, the 
excitement of a crowd, or the solemnity of solitude. There 
is nothing in her most saddening moods from which our 
feelings revolt ; no bleakness, no desolation in her darkest 
moments from which we shrink, or with which itts painful 
to sympathize. 

Were it not too delicate an undertaking, we could draw 
a parailel between the writer of this beautitul poem and 
another gifted woman, Whom if is our pride to claim as a 
daughter of our native land ; we might discover in each an 
equal depth and tenderness of fecling, an equally delicate 
conception of the beautiful im external nature, and in the 
mysterious workings of the soul; an equal purity of thought, 
But in 
the one we should perceive a more just tone of moral per- 


and the same richness and vivid power of tancy. 


ception, a more distinguishing sense of truth, compensated 
for in the other by a more felicitous command of language 
and a nicer ear for harmony of versification ; in the former 
we should find more dignity, in the latter more sensibility ; 
in the one, grandeur of thought would strike us as predo- 
minating; in the other, an exquisite knowledge of the heart, 
that seems to be intuitive, and to have been implanted in 
her mind, to the very end that she might become the min- 
strel of the finest feelings of our nature. 

But we must not suffer ourselves to be led away from the 
subject under consideration, by our admiration of these 


highly-gifted ladies ; our limits compel us to close these ¢ 





neral observations, and attend more immediately to the 
volume which we have read with so much pleasure, and 
with some extracts from which we intend to enrich our 
pages. 

We shall confine our attention to the poem entitled “ La 


Verna,” because the “ Rivals of Este” has been already 
largely quoted trom in other journals, and because, also, 
we think * La Verna” the best specimen of the volume 
The tollowing lines strike us as being particularly touching 


ma beautiful: 


Oh, who has not, while drowsiness 
From slumber wooed a dull caress, 
Stood ‘neath the light of yonder beam— 
Too bright to gild a sleeper’s dream— 
And hailed it, as the green spot on 
The dull Sahara of his lite, 
That comes when all he loved is gone, 
With many a loved remembrance rite 
And flying back to childhood’s day ° 
And dreaming o'er the dream oty outh 


New-York. Published by J. & J, Harper. 1 vol, 120 


Trod once again the rosy way, 
Where sleep the forms of love and truth? 
How lone the deep hal!-smothered sigh, 
As the bright vision passes by ! 
The subject of the poem is the confession of a dying nun 
in the convent of La Verna; a tale of passion and despair ; 
she had loved, and her lever had proved faithless 


Oh, colder than the wintry blast 

From Ararat’s eternal snow, 
Is the chill glance of hatred cast 

From souls where love was wont to glow 
One moment did I meet his gaze, 
With the proud glance of other days ; 
And trom my bosom rushed the tide— 
Perchance it warmed my cheek in pride ; 
A sudden wrench essayed to sever 
The links that should have clung for ever 
They could not fear the blight cf time 
Nor part, tor poverty or crime; 
His, his alone, the deadly grasp 
| That could those fetter-links unclasp 
Let them; I cannot feel again, 
Nor suffer, as [| suffered then! 


My lite has been one fevered sweep 
} OF passion o'er my soul ; 
| While phantoms in that sullen keep, 
Uproused them from their fitful sleep 
And reason’s stern control 
Yet chide me not; the wildest wave 
Finds in the ocean-depths a grave 
j Perchanee it sought before ; 
And time as fierce a flood will see 
Slumber in voiceless apathy ; 
| Peace tothe torrent o'er! 
j I look upon the days gone by, 
And thought is weariness ; 
They brought for me nor smile nor sigh 
| But one intensest agony 

Hath stolen their power to bless: 
For aye was frenzy in the dream, 
For ever burning in the beam ! 





We have not extracted these passages as conveying any 


idea of the story of the poem, but simply as specimens of | 


the manner and tone of thought of the accomplished wri 
ter; we think them beautiful, but not more so than many 
others, which we should gladly copy into our columns, if we 
could 

We have left ourself no space to say even a word of the 
poems of Mr. Brooks contained in the same volume; but 
we regret this the less, because they have all, or nearly all, 
been already extensively published, and our opinion of his 
exalted powers as a poet is sufficiently well known. We 
should rejoice, nevertheless, to make some extracts from 
* Genius,” which we consider not only the best in the book, 
but one of the best of the productions of the American poets. 
But we must forbear. 





REPOSITORY. 





SOLITUDE IN A CROWD, 


This is to be alone; this, this is solitade.—Byron 


Reaver If not, thank 


your stars, and bestow a grain of pity upon those who 


were you ever alone ina crowd? 


A crowd- 
ed solitude, if we may use such a strange ¢ xpression, is, 


must return a different response to the question 


in sober sadness, as melancholy a sensation as human na- 
ture is capable of enduring 
A crowded solitude '—It you are young, thoughtless, and 


talkative, you will be astonished at the idea; and there 


will be nothing extraordinary in your surprise. The an- 
cient poets—poor ignorant souls'!—have given us a very 


diflerent description of being alone. The y have defined va- 
rious kinds of solitude, suited to various descriptions of 
men; but all of them are alike founded on inistaken notions 
and groundless prejudice. Were we to follow their opinions, 
we should place the solitude of the lover in whispering 
groves, purling rills, and movonlight; that of the sage ma 
library, or an observatory ; that of the poet in a dish of ve- 
getables and a Sabine farm; and, a fortiori, that of the col- 
legian in an uncarpeted domicile, with a fractured window 
on the one side and a smoking fire on the other. Is this 
solitude? Far trom it! We must most strenuously contend 
that true solitude is to be found in a multitude. 

We are aware that the solitude we are now discussing is 
not that which is generally understood by the term. Many 
persons have probably never heard of any but a corpore al 


solitude: that which we are describing is mental. The one 


| lection Lady Mordaunt’s last ** At home.” 


is to be found in caves and Caucasus—the other in theatre- 
and Almack’s; the former delights in moonshine—the Jat 
ter in candelabras ; the first sets a great value upon the si 

lence and pure air of the country—the second gives the pre 

ference to the noise and squeeze of the fashionable world 

and which of these is real solitude ’—the corporeal, which i. 
removed from the sight and hearmg of all objects? or thy 
mental, which both hears and sees a variety of things, aud 
is utterly unconscious that it does either? 

We are distrustiul of our powers ot description, and wi] 
therefore endeavour to illustrate our meaning by examples 
We are provided with plenty, tor we bave still in our reco! 
All the wor! 


was there. Whist, music, dancing, and last, not least 


| eating, were all going on im the usual style at the same 


time ; the squeeze in the rooms was beyond parallel in th; 
annals of fon; and of course we tound more solitude in tha 


| evening than we had done throughout the whole season 


We made our entree when her ladyship was in her highest 


| glory; she was bowing to one, smiling to another, and 


courtesying to a third, and straining every nerve and tea- 
ture to do the propers to all her guests. This, however, was 
as impossible as the number of her satellites was innume 
rable; the tumult was tremendous; and there was so much, 
bowing, and begging pardon, and getting out of the way 
that it was quite impracticable to advance or recede a step 
Good breeding and bare elbows were thrust in our taces 
alternately ; we with difficulty preserved our toes trom th: 
frequent attacks made on them by kid slippers; and, wit! 
still greater difficuky, preserved our hearts {rom the sweet 
It was a 
vortex of delight, and we were hurried so rapidly in its 


siniles that said, ‘1 beg ten thousand pardons.” 


eddies, that much time elapsed ere we were able to collect 


our editorial serenity, in order to make a tew observation 


| on the scene betore us. 


The multitude at length began very slowly to diminisi 
and having lodged ourselves in an unperceived corner « 
the music-room, we proceeded, according to our ancient 
custom, to speculate upon character. Our attention was 
first attracted by a tall gentleman of a very noble appea: 
ance, who was leaning against a pillar, in an attitude o! 
profound meditation. His dress was after the English fa 
shion, but the cast of his features, and his short curling 
hair, sufficiently denoted him to be a foreigner. His eyes 
were fixed directly upon us, but we satisfied our curiosity 
by an attentive survey, without fear of detection, as hi- 
mind was evidently some furlongs distant. Upon inquiry 
we heard that he was an Indian chieftain, by name Teionin 
hokarawn—we have doubts as to the correctness of ow 
orthography.—He had done considerable services to tt 
British arms in the American war, and had now been in 
vited by her ladysiip as the lion of the evening. He ha 
been surrounded without intermission by a tribe of quis 
zers, loungers, and laughers, but one glance was sufficie: 
to convince us that Teioninhokarawn was—alone 

We observed Lady Georgiana Wilmot standing at t 
other side of the room, the very picture of fatigue. Sh» 
had been singing much, and was evidently quite exhausted 
A young star of fashion was moving towards her with 
languishing step; and, as we had a strong curiosity to he 
his address, we changed our station tor that purpos¢ 
** Pon my soul,” the gentleman began with a bow, “* y 
are divine to-night.” “ Am 1?” said the lady, with a v: 


cant gaze. “ Never heard you in better voice,” returne: 


her assailant. Her ladyship knew it was the tone of flat 
tery, so she smiled, but she had neither spirits nor sens 
sufficient to attempt av answer. We immediately decide 
that Lady Georgiana was—calone 

At first the d 


and the disputing, and the quarrelling, were so loud, t! 


We vext proceeded to the card-room 


we doubted whether we should find any solitude there; ht 
Lord Mowbray 
He was walking up and down, ce! 


another look convinced us of our mistake 
was evidently alone 
berating whether he should sacrifice his conscience or | 
place at to-morrow’s division, Not less apparent was t 


solitude of the Duchess of Codille ; although her grace wa 


busily engaged at cassino with a select party of right ! 
nourables. She had been for a long time alone in the cor 
templation of her new brocade, and was recalled into co: 
pany by the vociferation of her partner, “ Rat me, if 1 eve 
saw your grace play so ill 

We were about io retire to the ball-room, when we r¢ 
marked our noble hostess reclining on an ottoman, seem 
She wa: 


ingly quite exhausted with fashionable fatigue. 
still, however, exerting herself to do the agreable, and was 
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alking with appalling rapidity to every one who approach- 
od her, although utterly unconscious of what she heard or 
said. We advanced to pay our respects, and were saluted 
with, ** Ah, my lord! what has kept you away so long? 
und there’s Ellen, poor thing, dying to see you! Ellen, 
love!” With some difficulty we explained to her ladyship 
that she was mistaken as to our rank. “ Eh! mon Dieu! 
Sir Charles, ’ she exclaimed, ‘* pardonnez—but i'm really 
dead with ennui.” 


We allowed ourselves to be knighted 


without further explanation, and made a precipitate retreat, | 


for we perceived that her ladyship, after the labour of the 
evening, would be very glad to be—alone. 

The first survey we took of the ball-room presented us 
with nothing but cheerful faces and laughing eyes: at the 
second, we discovered, even here, much and melancholy 
loneliness. There were moralists without sense, and coun- 
try ‘squires without acquaintance ; beaux without a thought, 
and belles without a partner. We hastened to make a closer 
study of the various characters which presented themselves. 

We first addressed ourselves to Mr. Harris, a respectable 
member of parliament, with whom we had become ac- 
quaimted the year before in Norfolk. ‘‘ What! you're not 
1 dancer, Mr. Harris!” we began. ‘“ By heaven, sir,”’ he 
returned, * if this bill passes We passed on, much 
vexed that we had intruded on our worthy friend's solitude. 

We were hastening to accost Maria Kelly, a very inte- 
resting girl, whose lover had lately left this country for 
Minorca, when we were attracted by a conversation be- 





tween an exquisite and our old acquaintance General Brose 
said the dandy, “ how long have you 
‘“* Foot!” interrupted the general, * by 
The old 


Ah, general!” 
ceased to foot it?” 
Jupiter! their cavalry was ten thousand strong.” 
man was decidedly alune. 

Before we could react: the recess in which Maria was sit- 
ting, she had been assailed by an impertinent. * Mary, I 
have the houour aad ftelicity’—he began. The poor girl 
started from her reverie with a sort of vacant gaze, and re- 
plied, ** He sailed last Puesday, six!’ “ Sola in sicea,” said 
the umpertinent, and lounged on. We had not the barbarity 
to speak to her. 

Old Tom Morley, the misanthrope, had been admiring a 
Wak taper in an uuthinking sort of way ever since we en- 
tered the room; we went up prepared to be witty upou hin; 
but we had hardly opened our mouth when he cut us short 
with * For heaven’s sake, leave me alone!” and we left him 


alone. We were proceeding in our observations, when we 


saw Ellen Mordaunt, the beautiful daughter of our hostess, | 
surrounded by a set of dashing young officers, at the other | 


eud of the room. We had just begun to examine the fea- 
tures of one of them, who was somewhat smitten, and ap- 
peared prodigiously alone, when the idol herself turned 
pon us that bright and tascinatn:g eye, 
* Which but to see is to admire, 
And—vh! forgive the word—to love 


” 


We had originally imserted here a rhapsody on Ellen's 
glance, which would have occupied, as our printer assures 
is, three pages and a halt; but, im mercy to our friends, we 
have erased this, and shall content ourselves with stating, 
that we were alone tor at least ten minutes, before we re- 
ollected that it was five o'clock, and that we ought to think 
f retiring from the solitude of Lady Mordaunt’s “ At 


Blackwood. 





Home.’ 





MISCELLANY. 





FOR THE NEW-¥ORK MIRROR. 
THE BORDER OF ERIE. 
TOs. W. P 


‘y the border of Erie—bright shore of the west— 
Beyond where Niagara's cataract roars, 

Where the wild eagle mounts from her down-covered nest, 
And high in the noon-blaze of midsummer soars; 

There, friend of my bosom! I'li hasten to meet thee, 
When one brief but desolate winter is o'er; 

\nd there, inthe home of my heart, will I creet thee, 
Delighted that distance shall part us no more. 


sweet border of Erie !—I hail thee afar, 
To tell thee I'm lonely though pressed by a crowd ; 
Yet hope is my friend, and the light of that star 
Allures me away from the heartless and proud, 
fo show thee how constantly, fondly I Jove thee, 
And how from thy welcome I'll never depart, 
While the bright stars of heaven are rolling above thee, 
‘nd warm glows the life-blood that dows to my heart. 


Green border of Erie !—thy meadows are gay, 
And gay in thy woodlands the wild forest-flower ; 
But sad is my heart while | linger away, 
And breathe not their fragrance in meadow or bower 
From the gleam of thy waters the bright fish are leaping ; 
But what are their innocent gambols to me, 
Though liberty lies on thy river-brink sleeping, 
Since | am not there to repose aud be free ? 


Rich border of Erie '—thy garners are filled, 
For autumn has come with his heart-cheering stores, 
Profuse as the manna on Israel distilled, 
Or wave-beaten sands that are piled on thy shores : 
But what though the ripe, golden harvest is waving, 
And songs are beguiling the hay-makers’ care, 
If | must be absent, thus joyously craving 
Delights that clude me till I can be there ' 


Dear border of Erie '—I fly to thy charms, 
And with me the lives that are cherished as mince; | 
And one little lambkin | bring in my arms, 
To sport amid verdure and beauty like thine. 
And there, while above us the sun rolls in splendour, 
Or Luna beams mild on the waves of the west, 
In triendship united, our bosoms shall render 
Their homage to Him who has made us so blest 





THE FIRST STEAM-BOAT. 


The following is an account given at the time of the pas- 
sage of the steam-boat to Albany, in the year 1807: * She 
excited the astonishment of the inhabitants on the shores 
of the Hudson, many of whom had not even heard of an 
She was described by 





engine, much less of a steam-boat. 
some who had indistinctly seen her pass in the night, as a 
monster moving on the waters, defying the tide and breath- 
ing flames and smoke. Her volumes of smoke and fire, by | 
night, attracted the attention of the crews of other vessels. 
Notwithstanding the wind and tide were adverse to its pro- 
gress, they saw with astonishment that it was rapidly ap- 
proaching them; and when it came so near that the noise 
of the machinery and paddles was heard, the crews in some 
instances sunk beneath their decks from the terrific sight 
and left their vessels to go onshore, while others prostrated 
themselves and besought Providence to protect them from 
the approaches of the horrible monster, which was march- 
ing on the tides, and lighting its path by the fire which it 
vomited!’ All this took place, not in regions explored by 
** Sinbad the sailor,’ but on the river Hudson, twenty-one 
years ago 


———~ 


A DISCONSOLATE HUSBAND. 


The consul’s wife at Mycon “ had been married upwards 
of six years, and yet at the time | was introduced to her 
she was scarcely twenty years of age. The consul ap- 
peared ardently attached to her; nor did she seem to hold 
that servile rank to which the Levantine ladies are devoted ; 
she was gay, young and lovely ; her husband good humor- 
ed, frank and affable; and, in short, the family was a per- 
"** blere we 


were visited by my furmer host, the consul, whom I was 


fect oriental picture of domestic happiness. * 


startled at seeing equipped in a full suit of mourning, and 
with a beard of six weeks’ growth, according to the mourn- 
ing customs of the Greeks. On inquiring the cause of his 
distress, he informed me, with streaming eyes, that his be- 
loved signora had expired about two months before. The 
sight of me seemed to tear open all the closed wounds otf 
the poor fellow’s bosom: he wept profusely, sighed long 
and deeply, and seemed a melancholy picture of fixed and 


* 


overwhelming grief. On his departure, | communi- 
cated to an old acquaintance my sympathy with the sor- 
row of the consul; but, judge of my surprise, when he in- 
formed me that Signor Cordia had omitted, iu his tale of 
misfortunes, to mention one incident—namely, that he 
consoled himself with a second partner about a month 
after the death of the first, and, by a strange commingling 
of joy and grief, had absolutely compelled his present 
lady to put on, with himself, deep mourning for her pre- 


decessor.”’ Emerson’s Letters 





An Irishman who had blistered bis fingers by endeavour- 
ing to draw on a pair of new boots, exclaimed, ‘‘ By St 
Patrick, | believe ] shall never get them on until I wear 
them a day or two.” 





There is a first model of beauty and agreeableness, which 
consists in a certain relation between our own nature and 
the things with which we are affected. Whatever is formed 
on this model interests and delights us; whatever differs, 


from it is always displeasing. 
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Notice to Subscribers.— Those of our subscribers who in 
tend to change their residence on the firstof May, will pleas¢ 
leave notice at the office. 


Literary Misfortunes.—It is a misfortune that there are 
but three copies extant of the Chronicles of William of 
Gloucester, and that nobody will give to the world an edi 


; Hon from one of those copies—that in the possession of the 


earl of Warwick 

It is very unfortunate that the identity of Junius with 
somebody or other has never been established; for if it 
had, we should not be bored with everlasting and fruitless 
attempts to accomplish that desideratum. 

It is a great misfortune that nobody will finish the Re 
collections of Mark Macrabin the Cameronian, of which 
several numbers appeared m Blackwood’s Magazime, some 
years ago. And it is another misfortune that the author of 
the story, or rather part of a story, entitled Tristran the 
Grave, commenced in the late Atlantic Magazine, ts too in 
dolent to carry it on to the Gurtieth number 

It is a grand misfortune that Sir Walter Scott must die at 
some time or other. He should live for ever. 

It is a misfortune to have read Don Juan ; or that, having 
read it, we cannot forget it im a fortnight. 

It is amelancholy misfortune that most “ periodicals will 
degenerate’’—a greater, that many of them will not bea 
reading twice—and the greatest, that very few of thom are 
worth reading at all 

It is a misfortune that there are no translations of Tass« 


and Dante, and Ariosto. 


Bowery Theatre.—The most successful and triumphant 
times of this theatre have been connected with the Italian 
Upera. We all recollect the 
Garcia, unprecedented as regards remuneration, in the 


engagement of Signorima 


theatrical annals of this continent, and which at once 
stamped a character for liberality and enterprise on the 
management of this establishment; and we also remember 
how well the taste and fashion of the city repaid that ha- 
zardous speculation. Another attempt has been made to 
get up the Italian Opera, and we are happy to say, with suc 
cess. An engagement has been effected with Madame 
Feron and Mr. Horn, assisted by Madame Brichta, the 
amusing Rosich, and Monsieur Angrisani; and the comic 
opera of * Trionfo Della Musica 


day evening to a crowded audience, and went off with 


was performed on Mon 


although Signor Rosich was unfortunately la 





great ecla 
bouring under a severe hoarseness. We have seldom seen 
Mr. Horn to greater advantage than in Count Carolino 


but the gem of the evening was Madame Feron. Ina formes 





number we expressed our opinion of this lady at some 
length, and have only to add, that every fresh appearance 





adds to our al 
She was in fine voice, and appeared in excellent spirits 
We are sorry to perceive that the opera ts limited to three 
nights, but trust that it may be extended to a longer pe riod 
the Barber of Seville will, if pos 


sady high opinion of her uncommon powers 


and that, before its close, 
sible, be produced A great curiosity would doubtless be 
manifested to sce Madame Feron as the charming Rosina 
The want of an efficient Figaro is the greatest difficulty 
Horn and Rosich will be excellent as the Count and Docto: 


Bartolo. 


Important—if true 4 London paper says, “ We ar 
happy to know that bonnets are on the decrease ; the rage 
for huge head-dresses is rapidly subsiding; and the shadowy 
silken alcoves under which the ladies were recently to be 
seen walkirg and driving, are giving place to a moderat 
and convenient sized covering for the head 

The Graces.—We learn from the Courier, that the Phi 
ladelphia ac ademy of fine arts has just received Canova's 


celebrated group of the “Graces,” This beautiful and 


costly specimen of the genius and skill of the great statua 
ry, was procured at Rome by Dr. J. Y. Clark, and ha 
been presented by him to the academy 





Notice of a Grand Ball.—The following commendation 
of a grand ball, at Wavertree coflec-house, is, from its bre 
vity, worthy of imitation, ‘ The room was large and ele 
gant; the company was choice and happy ; 
ments were excellent; and the attention of the 


hostess beyond all praise ” 


the refresh 
bost an 
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ANDANTINO. L. M. PRAISE YE THE LORD. 
A PSALM, FOR ONE OR FOUR VOICES.—COMPOSED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 











BY H. ZEUNER. 


ALTO. FEMALE VOICE. 








Ye saints, ye saints that 


TENORE. 


Praise ye the Lord, his name, While in his earth - ly courts ye wait; 


BASS. 





SOPRANO. 


Praise ye the Lord, s name, While in his earth y s y yait ; Ye saints, ye saints 
-_ 


PIANO-FORTE OR ORGAN. 


house be - long, Or stand at - tending at his gate 


nn 


. 
—_ —-— 


Ye saints, ye saintsthat to his house be - long, Or stand at- tend - ing at his gate, Or stand at- 











to his house be - long, Or stand at - tend - ing at his gate, Or stand at-tend-ing at his gate. 


legl!* 


: 52) 


| es ae 








UN POCO DIM 


Praise ye the Lord, the Lord is good; ¢ The Lord himself will judge his saints ; } Through every age the Lord declares t Bless ye the Lord, who taste his love 
To praise his name is sweet employ: } He treats his servants as his friends : ; His name, and breaks th’ oppressor’s rod ; ; People and priests, exalt his name 

Israel he chose of old, and still 3 And when he hears their sore complaints ; He gives his suff’ring servants rest, 2 Among his saints he ever dwells ; 
His church is his peculiar joy. ? Repents the sorrows that he sends. 2 And will be known th’ Almighty God 2 His church is his Jerusalem 





How must his heart with transport thrill '— 
"Twas ravishingly sweet. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
TO IANTHE. 


fantue, could I touch the lyre 
With magic art, like thine, 
i'd wake the spirit-breathing wire 
To thoughts of light and tones of fire 
Like those which, breathed by thee, inspire 
This raptured heart of mine. 
And I would still the lay prolong, 
And oft the strain repeat, 
To tell how much I love thy song, 
Its numbers are so sweet 


I heard the lay, it touched my heart— 
*Twas wild and simply sweet. 
And is there yet a tenderer tie 
To twine lanthe’s heart? 
Can warmer feelings light her ev« 
And bid her pulses quicker fly ’ 
Can any other’s smile or sigh 
Such ecstacies impart? 
There can—an infant's smiles inspu 
A strain with joy replete ; 
A mother’s love attunes the lyre— 
’Tis now divinely sweet! SELiw 


I marked thee next, with cultured mind 
In all the charms of youth, 

And knew thy lovely form inshrined 

A heart which every grace combined 

By native taste and art refined, 
The pure abode of truth. 

Thea, when I listened to thy lay 
Each pulse with rapture beat ; 

It seemed to bear the soul away — 
‘Twas exquisitely sweet. 





Another heard—the one alone 
Whose worth inspired the strain ; 
Whose manly heart is honour’s throne 
Who breathed a sigh for every tone, 
And made his modest wishes known- 
Nor did he plead in vain. 
And when a wife—I heard thee stil! 
The matchless strain repeat 


('ve marked thee—ere a dozen spring 
Had bloomed upon thy cheek, 
When, buoyant on her glittering wings 
‘Thy infant fancy warbled things 
Such delicate imaginings 
As poesy can speak. 
Twas genius, uncontrolled by art 
And reckless of defeat 
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